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ENGLISH COMEDIAN AT THE 
COURT OF LOUIS XIV. 


DiscREETEST of all the Sacred Nine, Clio 
is seldom gracious to her devotees. To 
those who supplicate she is the muse of 
sophistry and evasion; to gain the truth 
one must tear it remorselessly from her 
bowels. No more remarkable instance of 
how theatrical history has suffered from 
her caprice exists than in the case of the 
first performance of ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,’ an event which, so far from taking 
place publicly, occurred at Chambord in 
the presence of the Grand Monarque on 
October 14, 1670. For considerably over 
two centuries it has been a settled opinion 
among Moliére worshippers that on _ its 
ushering into the world the comedy was 
followed by an associated opéra-ballet 
which distinctly glorified three nations, 
and three only. Nothing was lacking, 


AN 


seemingly, to lend assurance on that point. 
The published scenario of the ballet yields 
the information that none but France, 
Spain, and Italy had representatives at 
that festival of dance and song. But, as it 
happens, a fourth nation sent its am- 
bassador unbidden to the assembly, and to 
him, by an irony of circumstance, all the 
real honours fell. In other words, bril- 
liantly as the maitre de ballet planned, he 
was out-planned by Providence. 

By a curious synchronization, it chanced 
that in July, 1670, Charles II. had dispatched 
his prime favourite, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, to Versailles, with the hope of nego- 
tiating a treaty for a joint war with 
Holland. The better to lighten the cares 
of his mission, Buckingham took in his 
train, as a sort of licensed jester, the facetious 
Joe Haines, that erstwhile secretary of 
Sir Joseph Williamson, whose blabbing 
tongue and irresponsible wit had launched 
him on an uproarious career of bohemianism 
and buffoonery. To think of Joe and his 
morris dance a-down the years is to cap 
the absurdities of a Charlie Chaplin film. 
Although sprung from goodness knows 
where, he contrived to get a liberal uni- 
versity education, and left Oxford an 
accomplished linguist. But he soon wearied 
of engrossing dull Latin documents in a 
deadening Government office, and took 
to the stage as instinctively as a duckling 
waddles to water. He had but a little time 
trodden the boards when that avid curiosity- 
monger, Samuel Pepys, discovered him 
and pronounced his dancing and his freakish- 
ness incomparable. In recording Joe’s 
first appearance on the regular stage in 
1668, after his apprentisage at the Nursery, 
the diarist dubs him “an understanding 
fellow,” adding ‘“‘and yet they say hath 
spent a thousand pounds a year.” How 
he managed to accomplish this feat while 
having no money of his own, deponent 
sayeth not. 

Such was the merry wight whom Bucking- 
ham thought proper to take with him to 
France, and, in fullness of time, to present 
to the Grand Monarque. Never, perhaps, 
was plenipotentiary so familiarly enter- 
tained as was old Rowley’s favourite by 
the masque-loving Louis. “I have had 
more honours done me,” he writes to 
Arlington, ‘‘than ever were given to any 
subject.” In September he returned to 
England, accompanied by Endymion Porter 
and the Count de Grammont, the three 
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travelling as escort to Louise de Querou- 
aille, who was then repairing to Whitehall 
on her mission of concubinage and di- 
plomacy. 

Meanwhile the vein of cool assurance and 
unflagging humour which had won for Joe 
Haines the good will of many an English 
noble had likewise proved an open sesame 
at the Grand Monarque’s court. Thanks 
to a sound knowledge of French and 
Italian, Joe was as much at his ease in Paris 
as-in London. But, seeing that he had 
already dissipated that cool thousand a 
year (whether his own or somebody 
else’s), and that the doors of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, were yawning widely 
for his return, it is not unnatural to ask 
why he was lingering behind after the 
departure of his ducal patron and purse- 
bearer. One has only to put two and two 
together to find that the Grand Monarque’s 
pleasure was at the bottom of the mystery. 
The solution of the problem lies in what 
William Perwich wrote to Joe’s old chief, 
Sir Joseph Williamson, in a letter from 
Paris, dated October 25, 1670 :— 


The King will be (here I mean) at Saint 
Germains this day to see the Dolphin, upon 
‘whose indisposition the King broke up all his 
divertisements in the midst to come away. 
I think I told you something of Jo. Haines; 
now I can add that he has behaved himself 
there to everybody’s wonder, and diverted the 
King by severall English dances, to his great 
satisfaction, and that of all the court. If you 
should think it convenient, it would do him a 
great kindnesse in England to mention him in 
the Gazette among the King’s divertisements at 
Chambort, where, whilst the Balets were pre- 
eager he hunted the wild bore and phesants : 

y the enclosed you see the severall entries and 
manner of the Balet; between every one Haines 
had order to Dance by himselfe, and, notwith- 
standing the confronting of the best dancers, 
carried it off to admiration, and was ordred 
to dance some things twice over. 

These facts have not hitherto been 
credited unto MHaines for righteousness. 
But for the happy publication by the 
Camden Society of ‘The Dispatches of 
William Perwich’ they would have alto- 
gether escaped us. Perwich’s details are of 
prime importance, not only because they 
reveal how England triumphed in playing 
the réle of uninvited guest at the banquet 
served in ‘Le Ballet des Nations,’ but also 
because they indicate how it chanced that 
no record of Haines’s appearance was 
preserved in the published accounts of the 
production. The Drury Lane droll was 
absent from the rehearsals of the Ballet, 


and his interludes of eccentric dancing 
had no place in its scheme. He received no 
formal invitation to the feast and yet 
was given the seat of honour. ; 

One can readily divine what capital 
a latter-day comedian would make of such 
an achievement. Unfortunately for Joe, 
however, the blatant art of theatrical 
advertisement had not yet sprung into 
being. It must needs have been that Wil- 
liamson failed to take Perwich’s (probably 
inspired) hint as to the advisability of 
mentioning his quondam secretary’s success 
in the Gazette, for nobody remarked the 
faintest halo around Joe’s head on his 
welcome return to Drury Lane. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 


TRIAL BY COURT-MARTIAL OF A 
DUELLIST. NEWFOUNDLAND, 1826. 


(See ante, p. 381.) 


CAPTAIN MORICE’S ADDRESS. 


‘© May it please your Lordships, and Gentlemen 
of the Jury, 

‘Placed in the same unfortunate situation 
as my. friend, Captain Rudkin, and by the law 
liable to the same punishment; with feelings, 
too, like his, lacerated by the late melancholy 
event, as well as by a severe domestic calamity, 
of which I have received intelligence since my 
confinement, I beg to claim the same indulgence 
which has been extended to him, of reading the 
few words I have to urge in my defence to the 
charge upon which we stand indicted. 

“Gentlemen, there are some circumstances 
attending the late unhappy affair, to which 
Captain Rudkin, through delicacy, has avoided 
adverting, which will, I trust, in the opinion of 
you all, exculpate our conduct ;—at least, they 
will convince you that it has been honourable 
throughout, and that instead of fermenting the 
unfortunate dispute, both Dr. Strachan and 
myself used every exertion to bring it to an 
amicable adjustment, as far as we consistently 
could, without compromising the characters of 
our principals: and I must do Captain Rudkin 
the justice to observe that he was perfectly 
content to accede to our pacific views, and to 
place his honour in our hands. But, gentlemen, 
the obstinate determination of the deceased not 
to make that apology, which I, although his friend, 
conceived as a gentleman he might have done, 
without any imputation on his courage or 
character, and which the very gross provocation 
he had given Captain Rudkin imperiously 
required, completely defeated our endeavours. 

“ But, gentlemen, from the secrecy invariably 
observed upon such occasions, many of these 
circumstances must rest upon our own assurance 
as men of honour and British officers, strengthened, 
indeed, by some collateral circumstances which 
will be laid in evidence before you. 
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“The evening preceding the fatal meeting 
I was, with several other gentlemen, among 
whom were my fellow-prisoners, Lieut. Stanley, 
and the deceased, at Captain Willock’s quarters. 
The party had all left except those I have men- 
tioned and Mr. Cavendish Willock (Captain 
Willock’s brother). A game of cards was pro- 


ed, and I believe commenced (but I did not 
play myself), when, as it was growing late, 
Stanley observed that we had better go. 
Captain Willock | 
In reply to this observa- 


Mr. 
away, as we were only keepin, 
up, and annoying him. 
tion, the deceased addressed some most un- 

tlemanly language and insulting threats to 
Mr. Stanley, who then left the room, accompanied 
by Mr. Cavendish Willock, who soon afterwards 
returned again. The deceased afterwards re- 
quested me to call upon him in the morning, and 
I then thought, from the manner in which he 
asked me, that he wished to see me for the 


purpose of acting as his friend, in case he should , 
I shortly after-— 


be called. out by Mr. Stanley. 
wards went away, and Mr. Cavendish Willock 
went out with me. We mutually expressed our 
disapprobation of the conduct of the deceased, 


and Mr. Willock then informed me of Mr. Stanley’s | 


intention to call the deceased out, and that he 
had been requested to act as his friend. I told 


him that I expected the deceased would call: 
upon me, and that I was decidedly of opinion. 


that if he did he must apologize. After some 
further conversation we parted. At that time, 
gentlemen, the unfortunate dispute between the 
deceased and Captain Rudkin had not occurred. 

“The next morning, about ten o’clock, when 
I was on board the yacht, a soldier came and 
informed me that the deceased wished to see me 
immediately on particular business. I wrote 
him a note, informing him that the ice had 
broken the yacht adrift, and I could not leave 
till I had her secured ; but I expected I should 
be able to see him about 12 o’clock. After 
securing the yacht to a wharf, I went up to 
Government House to report to his Excellency 
what I had done, and remained there till near 
2 o’clock when I went to Fort William, where I 
saw the deceased walking in the balcony opposite 
his own quarters, with Dr. Strachan; and on 
going up to them, the deceased informed me that 
e had got a pill for breakfast. I inferred from 
this that Mr. Stanley had sent to him to demand 
an explanation of his conduct the night before. 
I immediately said, ‘ Philpot, if it is from Stanley 
you must apologize, for you were very violent, 
and much in the wrong, and he did not give you 
the slightest provocation.’ The deceased said, 
“Well, will you be my friend on this occasion, 
and I will do what you think proper.’ 
(not knowing he had any other quarrel), ‘ I will, 
but you must make an apology to Stanley.’ 
then informed me that he had another affair to 
settle with Captain Rudkin, and said, ‘ Here is 
his friend the Doctor, and I will tell you in his 


presence what occasioned the dispute.’ This, | 


gentlemen, I do declare was the first I knew of 
the deceased’s quarrel with Captain Rudkin. 
He then related the circumstances as they will 
be given in evidence. I observed that the insult 


he had given to Captain Rudkin was a very. 


serious one, and that he must make any apology 
the Captain required. To which he replied, 


I answered | 


He, 


‘You had better talk to the Doctor about it.’ 
I then informed the deceased that I would 
endeavour to settle with Mr. Stanley first, and 
would consult the Doctor afterwards; and I 
told him that as I was present when he insulted 
Mr. Stanley, who had not given him the least 
provocation, he must make an apology. He 
replied, ‘If I must, I must; but I had much 
rather go out with him ’—or words to that effect. 
I then left the deceased, telling him that I hoped 
I should be able to settle all for him in the same 
way. On going down from the balcony, I met 
Mr. Cavendish Willock, who informed me that 
he was going from Mr. Stanley to the deceased, 
to demand an explanation and satisfaction for 
his conduct. I informed Mr. Willock that I 
was the friend of the deceased on this occasion, 
and requested to know what satisfaction Mr. 
Stanley required. He answered that ‘ The 
deceased should either apologize or go out ’— 
and I immediately said, ‘I will make him 
apologize, which I hope will be satisfactory to 
both parties.’ Mr. Willock then went to bring 
Mr. Stanley into his own quarters, and I went 
to the deceased, and said, ‘Come along, I have 
got you out of one scrape, and if you will be 
ruled by me, I will get you out of the other as 
easy.’ He then replied, ‘ Very well; I must, 
I suppose, but I had much rather go out with 
him.’ We went together to Mr. Stanley’s 
quarters, when I made him apologize—and they 
shook hands. We then left Mr. Stanley’s room, 
and I requested the deceased to go upstairs and 
wait till I had seen Dr. Strachan, to whom I 
then spoke, and requested to know what satis- 
faction Captain Rudkin desired. He replied 
that Captain Rudkin required deceased to 
apologize for, his conduct to him, and throw 
himself on his kindness, or go out with him, and 
give him the usual satisfaction of a gentleman. 
I went to the deceased, and told him what 
Dr. Strachan said, and added, ‘ Now, Philpot, 
you have grossly insulted Captain Rudkin, and 
as a military man he must get the apology he 
requires.’ He replied, ‘Does he think me a 
damned poitroon ? I will convince him to the 
contrary of that. Parade the bull-dogs (meaning 
pistols) at once, and let us have it over; I don’t 
like to have anything of this kind long on hand.’ 
I then intreated him to consider of it, but he 
answered, ‘No! let us go at once.’ I then 
went to Dr. Strachan, and informed him of the 
determination of the deceased, and said, ‘ It was 
a very delicate business, and I wish to God we 
could settle it’; and we were both of the 
opinion that he either must make the apology 
or go out. I then returned to the deceased and 
found him sitting at a table in his own room, 
writing. On my entering the door he said, 
‘ Well, I am all ready, let us goat once.’ I have 
been thus minute in detailing all the circum- 
stances within my knowledge, previous to the 
fatal meeting, in order to show to you how 
completely I was taken by surprise; that I had 
no time for reflection; that I knew nothing of 
the unhappy quarrel between the deceased and 
Captain Rudkin till within so short a period of 
their going out. . . . We then took separate 
directions, and met near the ground about the 
same time. On the road, both Mr. Cavendish 
Willock and myself strongly urged [the deceased] 
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to fire in the air. as that would at once settle the | 
matter; and I certainly thought he would have_ 
_ goodness of heart which I knew Captain Rudkin 


done so. 


“When we were on the rising ground at the | possessed, and by which he 
back of West’s Farm, Doctor Strachan sug- | 


gested that it appeared to be a fit place; but the 
deceased said, ‘ Let us go lower down, as the ground 
appears more level, and better for our purpose’ ; 
and after he had repeatedly urged us to do so, 
we measured off fifteen long paces near where he 
pointed out, and put a mark in the ground 
neatly one pace more than we measured, making 


the distance nearly sixteen long paces, or about | 
During this time Captain. 


forty-eight feet. 
Rudkin was standing on the rising ground, a quiet | 
spectator of all that was going forward. en. 
the ground was measured, the deceased pulled 
off his coat, cap and stock, and then took his, 
station, which Doctor Strachan and I tossed 
up for. Doctor Strachan then beckoned Captain | 


BRudkin down from the rising ground, who took | 


went up to Dr. Strachan and consulted with him | 
what was to be done; and we considered that we 
could not leave the ground, as the matter would 
be left quite in the same state as it was before 
the meeting and another must inevitably tale 
place. We therefore reloaded the pistols. and | 
the deceased held out his hand to receive his. | 
On delivering it to him, I said, ‘ Now go up to| 
Captain Rudkin, or else I will not remain on the 
ground after this fire.’ But the deceased would 
not listen to my proposition, and drew himself 
up and fixed his eye on Captain Rudkin, and 
seemed more determined than he was even 
before the first fire. We gave the word, and they 
fired at the same moment—the deceased fell. 
We immediately ran up, and Captain Rudkin 
at first thought the wound was in the arm; but 
when he found that it was mortal. he appeared 
in a state of distraction, and ran off the ground, 
saying he would go and send assistance. 


“This is, gentlemen, I most solemenly assure 
you, according to the best of my recollection, a 
faithful and honest statement of all the circum- 
stances which came under my knowledge or 
observation attending the melancholy transac- 
tion ; and I ever shall deplore that I was so 
unfortunate as to be made a party to it, which I 
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never would have been but with a well-founded 


hope that I might be the happy means of effecting | 
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grounded that hope 
amiable temper and 


@ reconciliation; and I 
upon my knowledge of the 


had endeared him: 

to all his brother-officers. I knew also, mtn 
men, that the unfortunate deceased had had 
unpleasant differences with most of the gentle- 
men belonging to his corps, and that there was 


| Scarcely one of them whom he could ask to” act 


as a — on such an occasion. 

“* Gentlemen, I have been sixteen years in t 
Royal Navy, and during that period have “uty 
requent engagements with the enemies of my 
country,” 


DOCTOR’ STRACHAN’S ADDRESS. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen of the Jury, 

“TI beg to avail myself of the privilege whi 
has been allowed to my 
reading the remarks which I think it necessary 
to submit to you on the present important 
occasion, on_ the issue of which depends Fmy 


in cases in which surgical aid might be necessary. 

‘* But, gentlemen, on the late unhappy occasion, 
I know that Captain Rudkin’s motive for asking, 
and my motive for accepting the unpleasant off'ce, 
was that I am almost the only officer in the corps 
with whom the deceased had not been engaged 
in some unpleasant altercation; and I therefore 
considered myself more likely than any other to 
prevail on the deceased to make the reasonable 
apology Captain Rudkin required. . . . 

** On the morning of the fatal meeting, Captain 
Rudkin called at| my quarters, and asked me to: 
step outside. I accordingly went. when he 
asked me if I would act as his friend. I replied 
that I hoped he had not any unpleasant affair 
on hand. He told me that he had received such 
a gross insult the night before from Mr. Philpot 
that he wished me to act as his friend, and 
endeavour to settle it in the most honourable 
manner, and amicably, if I could possibly do 
so without compromising his character; but 
he declined informing me the particulars of the 
transaction, and referred me to Captain and Mr. 
Cavendish Willock, who were present when the 
circumstances occurred. I accordingly waited 
on those gentlemen, and after hearing their 
account of it went to Mr. Philpot, whose state- 
ment exactly corresponded with theirs. I then 
told him his conduct had been so aggravating 
and ungentlemanly that he must make an 
apology, and throw himself upon Captain Rud- 
kin’s kindness. He replied, ‘I have received 
Captain Rudkin’s message through you, and I 
am now waiting for my friend, whom I wil! send 


his place also, but did not take off his coat. I 
thens went up to the deceased and said, ‘ Now | prospects. 
you have come here, there needs no further) “TJ am, gentlemen, as you will know by my 
proof of your courage; go up to Captain Rudkin designation in the indictment, a Surgeon, and am 
; and say—I throw myself on your friendship. attached to the Veteran Companies; and un- 
The deceased answered, ‘ No, I am here—let it fortunately, gentlemen, officers holding the situa- 
goon.’ I replied, ‘“ You have yourself to blame, tion in the army which I have the honour to do 
whatever may be the consequence.” I then are too often chosen by their brother-officers 5 
went to Dr. Strachan and informed him of de- to act as friends in affairs similar to the un- 
ceased’s determination not to make the apology happy one which has been the cause of my being 
required, and we were of opinion the proceedings placed in the unfortunate situation in which I : 
must go on. The pistols being delivered to the now stand: because, being military men, we are : 
parties, they fired nearly together, but without bound to observe all the rules ‘and customs 
taking effect; and the deceased immediately established in the army on such occasions: and 
held out his pistol as if for the purpose of its as professional men our services might be usefu 
being reloaded. I then went up to him and ’ 
; said, ‘Now your courage has beey put to the! 
proof and established, for God’s sake go up to 
Captain Rudkin like a man, and apologize.’ Ie 
cannot, it is ssible T_then 
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to you as soon as he arrives. But I have another 
business of the same kind on hand, and I may 
just as well have two shots as one; and, Doctor, 
as a friend of mine, I trust you will assist me 
with the smoothing irons,”’ meaning pistols. 
I replied that I knew not where to get anything 
of. the kind, but that I trusted things would 
turn out amicably.. He said, ‘It cannot be’; 
and after that I had no communication with him 
except through his friend. What took place 
afterwards you have already heard from Captain 
Morice, which I beg most solemnly to assure you 
is in every respect correct ; and I am convinced 
that’ Captain Morice, as well as myself, was 
actuated in accepting the unpleasant office by 
a sincere desire to prevent the unfortunate 
result, which I, in common with him and Captain 
Rudkin, so deeply deplore. 

“Gentlemen, there is one circumstance which 
has escaped the notice of my friend, Captain 
Morice, which, I am sure, you will consider as 
an additional proof of our anxious desire to 
prevent the lamentable termination of the 
unfortunate meeting; and that is, gentlemen, 
that the distance which we fixed upon for them 
to fire was nearly five paces more than is usual 
on such occasions. In the unfortunate affair of 
Mr. Uniacke and Mr. Bowie, the distance at 


which they fired was twelve paces, and that 
distance is scarcely or never exceeded. . . . 

“Gentlemen, I have now been in the army 
ever since the year 1812, and served under the 
Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular campaigns 
in the following years, afterwards in Flanders, 
and since then in the West Indies till 1824, 
when I was obliged to return to England in 
consequence of ill-health, where I had scarcely 
been two months when I was ordered to join 
the Royal Veteran Companies to which I have 
now the honour to belong; and, gentlemen, 
during this long period of service, I do most 
solemnly declare that I do not recollect having 
had a single dispute with a_ brother-officer. 
Unfortunately for me, I am, as it were, a stranger 
among you. There is not, to my knowledge, 
a single person in the island to whom I was 
known previous to my joining my present corps. 
But, gentlemen, I trust that the character you 
will hear from my brother-officers of my conduct. 
since they have known me will fully satisfy 
you that it is not my disposition to inflame 
disputes among my friends. ee 


H. E. Rupxiy, Major. 
Wallingford. 


(To be concluded.) 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See 12 8. ii. passim; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 329; 


vii. 83, 125, 146, 165, 187, 204, 265, 308, 


327, 365, 423; viii. 6, 46, 82, 185, 327.) 


Tue date of formation of the next regiment (p. 76) is somewhat obscure, but it is supposed 
to have been raised about 1702. 


It has borne various titles :— 


The 33rd Regiment of Foot. 1751-82. 


33rd (or The Ist Yorkshire, West Riding) Regiment of Foot. 1782-1853. 


33rd (The Duke of Wellington’s) Regiment of Foot. 
The Duke of Wellington’s (West Riding Regiment). 


1853-81. 
1881-1920. 


In 1920 its title was changed to ‘“‘ The Duke of Wellington’s Regiment (West Riding).” 


Colonel Johnson’s Regiment of Foot. 


Colonel .. 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Major . 


John Johnson 
Lord Primrose (1) 
Henry Greeme, dead 
William Eccleston (2) 
Humphrey Browne .. 
Robert Sampson (3) 
. ‘Henry Clement (4) .. 
|' Thomas Godfery 
| John Ecles 
(Thomas Lacy 


Peter Lafaussille 


Captains 


Captain-Lieutenant .. 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 


Dates of their 
first commissions. 


15 Dec. 1738 Captain, June 1727 


1 Dec. 1722 
26 June 1710 
24 April 1709 

2 April 1733 

1 Aug. 1720 
13 Aug. 1739 
22 Nov. 1739 


22 Nov. 1739 


Ensign, 
Ensign, 
Ensign, 
Ensign, 
Lieutenant, 
ditto 
Ensign, 
Ensign, 


13 Sept. 1717 
8 Mar. 1701 
7 April 1708 

22 Mar. 1725 
6 June 1710 
1 June 1715 

25 Mar. 1715 


19 Jan. 1715 


(1) Hugh, 3rd Viscount, stepson of the Earl of Stair. 
Died at Wrexham, May 8, 1741, aged 38. 


Dragoons. 
(2) Major, June 7, 1741. 
(3) Of Hillbrook, Co. Dublin. 


Major, April 23, 1740; Lieut.-Colonel, June 7, 1741. 


Had previously served in the Inniskilling 


Died 1764. 


(4) Lieut.-Colonel, Sept. 24, 1744. Killed at the Battle of Fontenoy, May 11, 1745. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Colonel Johnson’s Regiment of Foot. 


‘Thomas Bate 
| John Longfield 
Thomas Wood 
| Adam Usher .. 
_ | Robert Ecles .. 
John Caulfield 
Randle Jones 
| David Roberts (5) 
| Peter Daulhat (6)... 
\ Digby Berkeley (7) .. 
(Arundel Strangway .. 
| Lucass Savage 
John Penyfather 
| George Campbel 
. < Richard Borrough 
| John Browne oe 
Alexander Maxwell .. 
William Dundass 
Henry Greeme 


Lieutenants 


Ensigns.. 
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Dates of their Dates of their 


present commissions. _ first commissions. 

- 16 Feb. 1715 Ensign, 8 July 1711 
30 Aug. 1723 Ensign, 31 July 1719 
26 Jan. 1725 Ensign, 1 April 1708 
30 April 1728 Ensign 1 June 1712 

3 Feb. 1728 Ensign, 15 Aug. 1722 
25 July 1731 Lieutenant, 25 July 1731 
9 Jan. 1712 Ensign, 1 April 1705 
13 May 1735 Ensign, 1 Dec. 1722 
13 Aug. 1739 Ensign, 1 April 1724 
22 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 29 Mar. 1726 
23 Aug. 1712 

16 June 1727 

6 Nov. 1729 

11 Sept. 1730 

4 April 1734 


6 Mar. 1707 
13 May 1735 
13 Aug. 1739 
22 Nov. 1739 


(5) Died in 1740. 
(6) Captain, Sept. 12, 1745; Major, Sept. 1, 1756. Died in 1758. 
(7) Major, June 11, 1753. 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 
(See ante, pp. 127, 323, 364.) 
IV.—TuHE SHIRWyN Famiry. 


Tuomas SHIRWYN, glassyer (‘Freemen of 
York,’ Surtees Soc.).—Free of the city 1473. 
An account of this artist presents consider- 
able difficulties, for though Thomas Shirwyn’s 
name is entered in the Freemen’s Roll for the 
year 1473, a Thomas Shirwyn died in 1481 
and it is difficult to determine whether these 
were one and the same person or two separate 
individuals, probably father and son. It 
is difficult even to say which of these alterna- 
tives is the more likely. We can only sup- 
pose that the Thomas Shirwyn free in 1473 
was identical with the Thomas Shirwyn who 
made the will in 1481 under the supposition 
that for some reason or other he did not take 
up his freedom until he was forty or more 
years of age, for he left a son Matthew old 
enough to take over the business. On the 
other hand, he cannot have been a very 
old man at the time of his death, for in his 
will he mentions his mother, Alice, as being 
still alive. But if we suppose the Shirwyn 
who took up his freedom in 1473 and the one 
who died in 1481 were the same, it would have 
to be explained how a man who had been less 
than eight years in business had managed 
to acquire in so short a time an amount of 
property and articles of luxury such as could 
only belong to a man of comparative wealth. 


(To be continued.) 


Captain of an Invalid Company at Sheerness, Dec. 8, 1756. 


J. H. Lieut.-Colonel. 


If, again, the Thomas Shirwyn free in 1473 
(at which time he would be twenty-one years 
of age) was the son of the Shirwyn of 
the will, he would be born in 1452, his 
father about 1431, and his grandmother, 
Alice, say, in 1411, so that in 1481, when the 
will was made, at which time she was still 
alive, she would be aged seventy or more. 
But there is no mention of a Thomas in 
the will, though he may have died between 
the year in which he was free and that in 
which his father made his will, leaving the 
business to a son named Matthew, who had 
evidently been trained to take it over. 
Moreover, according to the above reckoning 
the elder Shirwyn would have been 32 years 
of age in 1463 and, we must presume, a master 
glass-painter ; yet his name does not appear 
amongst those of the eight glass-painters to 
whom ordinances were granted in that year. 
In 1471 a Thomas Shirwyn was working 
at the Minster, probably as a workman or 
partner of Matthew Petty, who, with others, 
was doing the armorial glass in the great 
tower. He is also mentioned in the Fabric 
Roll of the following year, and was probably 
the Thomas Shirwyn who was free in 1473 
and also identical with Thomas Shirwyn 
who was a witness to the will of Matthew 
Petty in 1478. The fact that the son of the 
Thomas Shirwyn of the will was also called 
Matthew seems to point to the fact that 
all these were one and the same, in which 


| 
‘| 
| | 
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case he had probably named his son after 
his old master. In this case, as previously 


stated, he must have delayed taking up his’ 
freedom until long after he had attained his | 
majority. The Thomas Shirwyn who died | 
in 1481 made his will (Reg. Test. Ebor. v. 
112d) on October 2 of that year, describing 
himself as citizen and glazier of York and 
desiring “to be buried in my parish church 
of St. Helen in Stanegate.” After the 
usual bequests to the rector, chaplains, &c., 
he left 3s. 4d. to the fabric of the church, and 
“also to the making of anew chalice 6s.” To 
Alice, his mother, 3s. 4d. ‘‘ Also to the Lady 
Katherine, ‘my sister 2s.’ This sister must 
have married a member of the nobility, and 
the fact is noteworthy as showing consider- 
able light on the social status of a master 
glass-painter in medieval times. 

To Cecilia my sister 12d. Also to Joan Bukler, 
my sister 12d. Also to Matthew Shirwyn, my 
son, my white horse. Also to the same Matthew, 
my best gown except my mortuary, my best 
double cloak, my bow and arrows, a headpiece, 
with my sword and a buckler. Also I bequeath 
to the said Matthew my son, 24 shafe [i.e., sheets} 
of glasse of which number, two are of ruby, with 
all my instruments belonging to my art. Also 
I bequeath to the parish church of Crake [Crayke 
near Easingwold, which church had no doubt 
proved a good customer] 6d. Also to the high 
altar of the house of nuns at Molseby 12d. 

Godwin, in his alphabetical list of mona- 
steries in ‘The Archeologists’ Handbooks,’ 
says Molesby was a Benedictine nunnery in 
Yorkshire founded by Henry II. before 1167. 
It is not, however, given in the index to 
abridged Dugdale, nor in Bartholomew’s 
‘Gazetteer’ so is probably now extinct or 
known by another name.* 

“To Thomas Newsom ’’—evidently the 
Thomas Newsom free in 1470 and the third 
generation of a family of journeymen glass- 
painters; his father John Newsom learnt 
his trade with Thomas Shirley (free 1439, 
died 1458) and his grandfather, also called 
John, was free of the city in 1418 and a 
witness to the will of John Chamber the 
elder in 1437—‘‘two English tables+ of 


* The writer is indebted to the Rev. Canon 
Fowler for kindly supplying him with the above 
information. 

t+ A rectangular sheet of glass made by the 
“ muff’? process as opposed to a circular whirled 
or flashed sheet nowadays known as “ crown” 
with a “ punty”’ mark or knob of glass in the 
middle. In Randal Holme’s time (1688) a table 
was “a broad peece of glass neere a yard, some 
more, square. It is also called a Tablet,’ but in 
the fifteenth century it would not measure more 
than a sheet of modern “antique ”’ glass, which 
averages approximately 24 15 inches. 
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glass”’ (tabulas Anglicanas de glasse). He 
made his wife Sibel his executrix and residu- 
ary legatee, and ‘‘Mr.$Henry Shirwyn,” 
whose relationship},to ‘the testator is not 
stated, supervisor. Witnesses, his workman, 
Thomas Newsom, and others of whom nothing 
is known. Will proved Oct. 15, 1481. 
JoHN A. KNOWLES. 


Petty France.—On July 23, 1920, 
York Street, Westminster, was officially 
restored to its original name of Petty 
France, although its actual translation 
did not take place until many months later. 
Yet, so far as I know, neither bouquets 
nor medals have been showered upon the 
London County Council by grateful an- 
tiquaries, although I believe this to be the 
first instance (I write under immediate 
correction) when, instead of wresting a 
hallowed name to unimportant modernity, 
the L.C.C. has returned a street to its 
original and historic title. 

“ Pettie ffraunce”’ ran from Tuthil Street, 
by St. Margaret’s, into James Street. Its 
name was first changed when Frederick 
Duke of York, one of the sons of our German 
king, George the Second, lodged there for 
some months. Before then this street, 
“a good handsome Street which cometh 
out of Tuthil-Street, and runneth into 
James’s-Street,’* was called Petty France. 
We are instructed, somewhat vaguely, that 
the name was given to this narrowed locality 
‘from the number of French refugees and 
merchants who inhabited Presumably 
Besant is referring to the exodus from 
France to England after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. Canon 
Westlake? thinks that the origin of the 
name is far earlier, possibly about 1535. 
But he does not state his reasons for so 
thinking. 

John Milton—magnificent as poet and 
detestable as politician—lived there from 
1651-2 until May, 1660. One of his secre- 
taries who lived there with him was 
Andrew Marvell. We have letters from 
“the pretty garden house,’ which was 
not destroyed until 1877. William Hazlitt 
rented the house for some years, because 
it had been Milton’s; and in 1868 William 
Howitt tells us there was still a stone there 


* Stow—Strype, ‘ Survey of London.’ 

+ Sir Walter Besant, ‘ The Fascination of London.’ 

t Canon H. E. Westlake,‘ The Story of English 
Towns: Westminster.’ 
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which bore this inscription :—‘‘ Sacred to 
Milton, the Prince of Poets.” Jeremy) 
Bentham’s garden touched the garden| 
which once was Milton’s, and the grounds 
of both are now covered by Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, which, at the time they were 
built, were more individually known as 
Hankey’s Folly.” 

The almshouses of Cornelius Van Dun 
were in Petty France. 

Cornelius Vandon was born at Breda in 
Brabant, Yeoman of the Guard and Usher to 
their Majesties Henry 8th, King Edward 6th, | 
Queen Marie, and Queen Elizabeth. He did give 
8 almshouses in Pettie France next to the end 
of James Street, for the use of 8 poor women. 
of the Parish, He did also give 8 other. 
Almshouses near St. Ermin’s Hill by Tuttle 
side, for the use of 8 poor widows of this Parish. 

Sir John Moore was also a householder : 
I should be grateful to be told at what date. 

I long to step into James Street (which 
has been foolishly renamed Buckingham 
Gate), to which so many historic and 
literary links are attached. 

Mentioni James Street reminds me 
that when I wrote (12 8S. viii. 243, 333) 
about James Street, Westminster, I forgot 
to give the proof as to why it was James 
Street, and not St. James’s Street. Mr. 8. 
BUTTERWORTH equally forgot to give the 
proof, which is this :— 

James Street was named after our first 
English Stuart king, James the First, who 
(whether liked or not by succeeding genera- 
tions) was certainly no saint. The street, 
which ran from Arlington House on its 
interrupted way to the river, was named 
after the king from gratitude for what 
he had done to help the silk-weaving trade 
in Spitalfields and elsewhere. He bought 
up acres of the ground behind Arlington 
House (not wholly covered by the Royal 
gardens of to-day), which stands behind 
Buckingham Palace, and packed it with 
mulberry trees. One sees the anticipated 
sequence. Mulberry leaves: silkworms: 
silk: prosperous English weavers. So the 
roughly cobbled new road which ran from 
those grounds towards the river was natur- 
ally called James Street. 


ITALIAN EXxcHANGE IN EArty SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—-1 have a copy of the 
* Medicina Joannis Fernelii,’ Ambiani: Venice, 
1555. From 1574 to 1620 at least its owner was 
Vittorio Bartolini of Urbino, who practised 
medicine in Urbino or Padua, possibly 
in both cities. On the fly-leaves he has 
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recorded some payments made to him, 
especially during 1617-18, when he was 
attached to the household of ‘‘ Illus® Signore 
Goux.”” In whatever coin Bartolini was 
paid he gives the equivalent in lire, and 
perhaps the following points may be of 
use to those who are interested in the 
currency exchange of that period. 

In Urbino, 1618, a. zecchino (Venetian 
sequin)=12 lire, and a doppia di spagna 
(? Spanish doubloon)—21$ lire. 

In Padua, 1620, a quarter of a Venetian 
ducat=:2.2 lire. The other Italian coins 
mentioned are the grosso and the soldo. 

Rory FLetcHer. 


THE New THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH.— 
The vexed question of the site of this 
theatre exercised the mind of that eminent 
London antiquary and historian, the late 
Mr. E. Walford, F.S.A., who wrote to 
the Editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ and whose letter 
will be found in 8S. x. 29. 

Mr. Walford stated that he had several 
play-bills relating to this theatre, and on 
one was an appeal to the public for better 
patronage. 

The idea that a theatre could have been 
erected in what was then (1785) a suburban 
village of about 5,000 inhabitants, the 
greater number of whom were employed 
in brickmaking, gardening, and farming, 
seems to me out of the question. 

I am of opinion that a large room was 
rented in which the plays were acted ; 
such a room stood until a few years 
since adjoining the Windsor Castle 
Tavern, King Street, and was used for 
such purposes. 

Moreover, I have searched the Church 
Rate Book for that and _ succeeding 
years, and do not find a theatre mentioned, 
nor the name of Mr. Waldron, 17, 
Dorville’s Row. 

In 1793 a survey for rating purposes 
was made of all the properties in Hammer- 
smith, but here again I fail to find a theatre 
mentioned, excepting the private theatre 
of the Margravine of Anspach. 

The first public theatre to be erected 
in Hammersmith was that now known 
as the Lyric ; some years afterwards, by 
the enterprise of the present owner and 
manager, Mr. J. Mulholland, the King’s 
Theatre, Hammersmith Road, was erected. 

It is gratifying to an old inhabitant 
to know that both these theatres are 


under such capable managers, who can 
gauge the public taste, and do not fail 
to present the masterpieces of both 
ancient and modern playwrights and 
thereby create splendid records. 
8. Martin, Churchwarden, 
St. Paul’s, Hammersmith. 
35, Wendell Road, W.12. 


EpirarpH IN LoweEstTorr CHURCHYARD.— 
The body of; 


Lewis WEBB, Schoolmaster;| Like the cover 
of an old Book, | its Contents worn out and stript | 
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of its Lettering and Gilding, | Lies here Food for 
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the Worms. | Yet the Work shall not be lost | For 
it shall (as he believed) | appear once more in a 
new| and most beautiful Edition | Corrected and 
revised | By the AuTHOR. | The loving Husband 
of | JupirH WEBB | who died 29th March, 1790 | 
Aged 58 years. Also three of their children. 


J. Harvey Boom. 


ErirapH IN BENSON CHURCH, Oxon.— 
A very quaint and curiously worded epitaph 
may be seen in this church on the south 
aisle wall at the west end and close to the 
font. The inscription, on a black slate 
tablet with a stone background, runs thus :— 


To the pious memory 


of Ralph Quelche & Jane his wife 


Who slept 
Xow sleepe 


} togeather in 


He 
Shee 


Labours 


For ye fruit of their pate } they left { 


Bed by ye space of 40 yeares 
Grave till Ct shall awaken them 


} fell asleepe 1629 { being aged } 63 { yeares 


ye new Inn twice built at their own chard 
one only son and two daughters 


their son being liberally bred in ye university of Oxon 
thought himself bound to erect this small monument 


their 
his 


of { piety 


Bedford. 


God 
towards them 
L. H. CHaMBers. 


Queries. 


Ff We must request correspondents desiring 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct, 


“BEADS OF CASTLEDOWNE.”’—In MR. 
KNOWLES’s interesting article (ante, p. 323) 
on the Inglish Family, Glass-Painters of 
York, there was a bequest of Robert Preston 
in 1503 (p. 324) which interested me 
much :—*‘ one par of baydes of castledowne, 
the nowmbre of X, wt one lase of grene 
sylke.”” 


The use of “‘ pair” for a set consisting of 
any number first attracted my attention, 
the special importance of the quotation 
consisting in the circumstance of the number 
of the set, ten, being specified. But I have 
failed to discover the provenance of “ beads 
of castle down,”’ which I suppose is a place, 
and shall be glad to be enlightened by Mr. 
KNow es or any other reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 


TrmotHy ConsTaBLE.—I am anxious to 
trace the parentage of Timothy Constable, 
who, it is thought, hailed from Northallerton, 
Yorks. 

His marriage certificate reads as follows:— 

In the parish of St. James, Westminster, 
January, 1736/7. 

_ Wed. 13.—Timothy Constable of Bradfield, 
in ye County of Suffolk, and Eliz. Hunting of 
this p. L.A.B.C. 
_Joun J. Curate. 
CLIFFORD C. WOooLARD. 


68, St. Michael’s Road, Aldershot. 


ViscounT STAFFORD, 1680.— I shall be 
glad to be informed of the Christian name 
of Howard Viscount Stafford, who was 
beheaded in the Titus Oates Plot in 1680; 
also the names of all his children ; where 
his country residence was situated; and a 
description of the coat of arms. Accord- 
ing to the Peerage of 1811 the title was 
restored in 1685, but I believe again became 
extinct a few years afterwards. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


JoHN R. MAGRATH. 


Bedford. 
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CiuB MemBersuip LONGEviTy.—The Hon. | ENGRAVING OF have in 
Edwin Berkeley Portman, who died on April my collection an old steel engraving very 
27, 1921, had been a member of the United crude in drawing. Jt is 8in. square 
University Club since March 7, 1850, i.e., (C. Mosley Sculp.) with initials J. W. in 
for full 70 years. Does this not constitute a flowing script. Under the engraving is 
record? ARTHUR DenMAN, M.A., F.S.A. | written:—‘‘The Old Soldier remarkable 

‘for constant attendance at St. Paul’s; 

A Retic or Napoteon.—The senior done from an_ original painting.” The 
officer of Sir Hudson Lowe’s Staff at St. background is a view, in very poor per- 
Helena, having special charge of the person’ spective, of St. Paul’s Churchyard. Can 
of the Emperor Napoleon, was Col. Thomas any reader inform me as to the name of the 
Lyster,who was recalled for having challenged artist, and where is the “ original painting” ? 
General Bertrand to a duel. He was pre- And is there any record as to who the 
sented by Napoleon with a silver coffee-urn, ‘‘ Old Soldier”? was? The uniferm is some- 
engraved with the Imperial Eagle and what on the lines of the Greenwich pen- 
crowned N. I was informed some years sioners. Barnet. 
by the late Mr. Alfred Chaworth Lyster Melbourne, Australia. 

(father of Dr. Cecil R. C. Lyster) that this ; 
urn had been in: possession of “Mr. John Porm Wantep.—I should be glad if 
Hardman, late of the Home Civil Service, any reader could give me a copy of a poem 
Somerset House,’? whose father had been entitled ‘Teares for the» neuer sufficientlie 
given it by Col. Lyster. Could anyone bewailed death of the late right honourable 
give information as to the present where- | and most worthie of all honourable titles 
abouts of this interesting relic ? _Alexander, Earle of Dumfermeling, Lord 

H.L.L. D. Fyuie and Vrquhart, late Lord Chancellar 

| of Scotland,’ also the name of the author. 

Mr. GORDON, PHILANTHROPIST, NEAR The following, I believe, is the second 
BuackHeEaTH.—In Elliott’s Memoir of the or third verse of the Lament :— 
5th Earl of Aberdeen it is noted that in Come all wrong’d Orphanes, come bewaile 
1861 the Earl got into communication your syre, 
with ‘Mr. Gordon, a gentleman resident Who did of late (but yet too soone) expyre, 
near Blackheath, who devotes much of his. — ——— widowes, come you, weepe 
time to visiting the poor and superintending’ y 
Who was this Mr. Gordon? But for the The poem is dedicated to ‘“‘ Dame Beatrice 
date I should have said that it was Ruthven, Ladie Coldenknowes,” daughter 
“Chinese” Gordon, but at that time he of the first Earl of Gowrie. 
was in China. J. M. Buttoce. | JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Dr. ARNDELL, Hosart.—Dr. Arndell, PrRoressionaAL GENEALOGIST. — Would 
went out to Van Diemen’s Land (in 1814?) you allow me to ask what constitutes a 
with James Gordon, who married his professional genealogist? Is there any 
daughter, and after whom the Gordon river examination or other qualification for the 
was named, Gordon having lent the whale- “ professional’? character, or is it merely 
boat in which Capt. James Kelly cireum- a phrase? I have always been under the 
navigated Tasmania.  Arndell became impression that the officials of the Heralds’ 
Naval officer of the Colony. What is known College were the only professional genealo- 
of his English origins ? gists ? I note, however, that some other 

J. M. people style themselves so. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. AN AMATEUR GENEALOGIST. 


JOHN AXFORD was author of a work called §Licurroot.—May I ask that some reader 
‘Hidden Things Brought to Light,’ the who has access to Hotton’s ‘Emigrants to 
fourth edition of which (probably a reprint) America’ will inform me if the names of 
was printed by John White, of Newcastle- Philip or John Lightfoot occur in it as 
upon-Tyne, between 1711 and 1761, in a emigrants, between 1750 and 1790, and any 
12mo of 24 pages. What more is known) references to them it may contain. 
of him ? JIOW.F. | J. W. Licurroot, Major. 
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PUSHKIN AND DantE.— In 


‘Paradiso,’ xvii. 58-60. Pushkin possibly 
read the ‘Paradiso’ in the French prose 
translation of Artaud de Montor, a second 
edition of which had appeared at Paris four 
years previously. A comparison of the 
Russian text with Montor’s translation tends 
to confirm this supposition. 

This is the earliest reference to Dante that 
I have found in Russian literature. 
reader, perhaps, help me to put the date 
farther back ? 

Hux ey St. Brooks. 


JAPANESE ARTISTS.—Can anyone give 


me particulars of two Japanese artists, 
P. Maruyama and Chionin Kioto. 
M. HAMILTON Scort. 


CHARLES SIMPSON.—Town Clerk of Lich- 
field and friend of Samuel Johnson. I 
should be glad to know the name of his 
wife and any particulars of his family. 

G.. BL 


RoyAList AND ROUNDHEAD RATES OF 
Pay.—Were the soldiers of the Cromwellian 
forces paid at lower rates than those serving 
in the Royalist army ? Many of the former 
seem to have been undesirables and ap- 
parently were not treated too well, judging 
from a report by Colonel Norton, who was 
Governor of Portsmouth in 1644-5, and a 
close friend of Cromwell’s. Norton writes 
with regard to his garrison :— 

Truly, I have not a penny to pay them on 
Monday seven night and if I am not supplied 
by the exciseman I am sure they will all mutiny 
here for I am confident there is not a more dis- 
orderly soldiery in England. 

F. Crooks. 


THE CENTIPEDE.—In Japan the centipede 
is held to be sacred to Bishamon (Sansk. 
Vaisravana), the Buddhist god of fortunes, 
and his worshippers consider it especially 
auspicious when a white centipede is caught 
on Mt. Kurama where his temple stands 
(Tanikawa, ‘Kyosetsu Dan,’ written in the 
eighteenth century). However, no mention 
of this association occurs in any authentic 
Buddhist writing of India. In China of 
old there was a belief in the devilish centi- 
pede, that, if it took up its abode with any 
man, great wealth would accrue to the 
household (Li Shi-Chin, ‘System of Materia 
Medica,’ 1578, tome xlii). Such super- 


Stition perhaps had arisen from the brutal, 


practice of wringing ransom from prisoners 


ushkin’s ‘ Piko- | 
vaya Dama’ (The Queen of Spades), which | 
was written in 1834, he quotes very appositely | 


Can any 


by tormenting them with the venomous 
chilopods, as is said to have been a usage 
with the Mahomedan pirates of India 
(‘Il Viaggio orientali del Padre F. Vincenzo 


‘Maria,’ Venetia, 1683, p. 420). 


Is there any other people who hold the 
centipede as sacred or auspicious ? 
KumacGusu MINakaTa. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


CLEMENTINA JOHANNES SoBIESKY 
Doveuass.—In the churchyard of Fins- 
thwaite, near the southern end of Winder- 
mere, there is a modern cross with the 
following inscription :— 

In memoriam Clementina Johannes Sobiesky 
Douglass, of Waterside, buried 16th day of May 
1771. Behold thy King cometh. 

Who was she ? W. B.S. 

[This question was discussed at 8 S. ix. 66. 
110, 157, without; much result. The letter at the 
second reference is from the pen of Andrew 
Lang. | 


FRANKLIN NIGHTS (OR Days).—There is a 
curious belief in Somerset and Devon that 
frosts are always experienced on the nights 
of May 19, 20, and 21, and the old natives 
term these days * Franklin days,” or refer 
to the frosts as coming on “ Franklin 
nights.” Can any reader inform me why 
Franklin” ? 

The legend attaching to this brief season 
of the year is well known. May 19 is 
St. Dunstan’s Day. As Dunstan must 
always be one of the most prominen* figures 
in Somerset history—he was born, probably, 
at Baltonsborough—the natives of the 
county are interested in the story that it 
was he who persuaded the Devil to blight 
the apple-trees and stop the production 
of cider, the Saint, it is alleged, being a 
great brewer of beer. Of course the asser- 
tion has been denied. 

A Bristol brewer is also stated to have 
sold his soul to the Evil One on the latter 
promising to spoil the apple-crop by sending 
three or more frosts from the 18th to the 
23rd of May in each year. There is no 
doubt that, generally, a few frosty nights 
trouble us about this period of the month 
of May. Some attribute the cold winds 
and frost about the middle of May to the 
melting of Arctic ice and the Gulf Stream 
being considerably cooled in consequence. 

The French, too, have a saying that 
“In the middle of May comes the tail of 
winter.” W. G. Watson. 

Single’s Lodge, Pinhoe. 
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Replies. 
NAPOLEON AND LONDON. 
(12 S. viii. 369.) 


I cannot think that any useful purpose 
would be served by re-opening the question 
of whether Napoleon was ever in London. 
From the time when the question was first 
mooted in ‘N. & Q.’ on Aug. 12, 1865, it 
has cropped up from time to time like many 


other “ hardy annuals,” but more particularly 


in the winter of 1910. Lord Rosebery’s | 


reply to Mr. Landfear Lucas, in which his 
Lordship said ‘I cannot conceive any one 
giving the slightest credit to it,’’ was printed 


in The Daily Telegraph of Dec. 24, 1910. 
In its issue for the 30th idem the same paper 


Po a long letter of mine—in which 
endeavoured to trace the genesis of ‘the 
story—and they devoted a leading article 
to the subject. More correspondence 
followed in The Standard in January, 1911, 


including letters from ‘such eminent autho- 


rities as Mr. John Burns, Oscar Browning, 
Louis Cohen, Clement Shorter, and many 
others. The ground was thus wholly and 
completely traversed and a_ practicaily 
unanimous conclusion reached that 
Napoleon never s%w the English coast, 


except possibly from Boulogne or Calais, | 


until he arrived in the harbour of Plymouth 
on July 22, 1815. 

I do at least hope that anyone who may 
be contemplating airing any views on the 
subject will, before so doing, carefully 
peruse the correspondence to which I have 
referred. WILLoucHBY Maycock. 


Mr. J. H. Macmichael in his ‘Story of, 


Charing Cross’ (1906), p. 100, says :— 

It is not generally known that the great 
Napoleon Bonaparte lodged in a house in George 
Street (Adelphi—now York Buildings) which 
extends from Duke Street to the Embankment. 
Old Mr. Matthews, the bookseller of the Strand, 
used to relate that he remembered the Corsican 
ogre residing here for five weeks in 1791 or 1792, 
and that he occasionally took his cup of chocolate 
at the Northumberland Coffee House, opposite 
Northumberland House; that he there read 
much and preserved a provoking taciturnity 
towards the frequenters of the coffee-room ; 
though his manner was stern, his deportment 
was that of a gentleman. ; 

Mr. Macmichael quotes as his authority 
for this John Timbs’s ‘ Romance of London,’ 
wherein the statement is to be found on 
p. 300 of vol. ii. 


A long letter from Mr. John Burns 
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appeared in The Daily Telegraph of Jan. 3, 
| 1911, in which he declares that this visit 
‘was not improbable. 
De V. PayEN-PAyne. 


_ My father, the late Victor de Ternant, 
before coming to England in 1859, was for 
|/some years an assistant in the Imperial 
|(now called the National) Library in Paris, 
/and had a very large share in the com- 
_pilation of the catalogues relating to the 
| French Revolution and Napoleon. I re- 
member at the time of The Standard corre- 
spondence my father said:—‘‘ Mr. John 
Burns was perfectly correct in stating that 
there was evidence of Napoleon’s visit to 
England with Talma.” He also said that 
in the year 1857 some autograph letters of 
the future Emperor and actor relating to 
the visit were offered to the Imperial 
| Library, but the authorities believed them 
_to be forgeries. The letters, however, were 
subsequently submitted to the Emperor 
| Napoleon III., who privately purchased 
the collection, and the matter ended so far 
_as the library was concerned. 

During the London Exhibition year of 
1862, when my father was private secretary 
and literary assistant to the late Mr. Thomas 
Twining of Twickenham, he became ac- 
quainted with an aged lady, a relative of 
Talma, who, like the great actor, spent her 
childhood days in London. She married 
an Englishman, a Mr. Clarke, and she said 
_she remembered perfectly well, when a 
child, ** Bonaparte ”” coming to her father’s 
house in Golden Square, Soho. This was 
during the “ Reign of Terror.’’ Napoleon 
came to London with the object of obtain- 
ing an appointment as a teacher of French 
‘and Italian at a school in Tottenham, but 
|the salary offered was so small that he 
declined it. He also made an application 
‘for employment to the East India Company, 
'but was unsuccessful. Napoleon hurriedly 
‘left London after a stay of.two months on 
receiving a letter from his brother Joseph, 
who informed him that prospects in French 
military life were brighter. This was Mrs. 
Clarke’s “tale.” I often asked my father 
‘why he did not write an account of this 
‘episode. His reply was always “ because 
it is difficult to make some people believe 
‘even the truth.” ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
| 36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 

Witson’s Buitprnes (11 ix. 209).— 


The drawing by Fraser is now in the British 
Museum. J. ARDAGH. 


1895, pp. 98-99. 
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CHERRY ORCHARDS OF KENT (12 S. viii. 
211, 275, 352).—The history of the estab- 
lishment of the Tenham orchard is related 
in a scarce pamphlet, ‘The Husbandman’s 
Fruitful Orchard,’ 1609 (? by N. F.). See 
Amherst’s ‘ History of Gardening in England,’ 
J. ARDAGH. 


* Honest ” Eprrapus (9 8. x. 306; 115. 
vi. 261, 308, 377; vii. 517)—My friend 
Mr. J. T. Page was greatly interested in 
these memorials. Since his death I have 
noted the following :— 

1648.—Tom Coates, All Saints, Wing, Bucks. 

1706.—Jean Stay, Greyabbey, Co. Down. 

1757.—Sir Robert Echlin, Lusk Ch., Dublin. 

1780.—Edward Collings, Holne Chyd. 

1812.—Edward Hall, Castledermot Chyd., 
Kildare. 

1832.—Herman Meyer, Dutch Church, Austin 
Friars. 

1861,— John Cherry, Tinnaclash, Carlow. 


J. ARDAGH. 


“Zoo” (12 8S. viii. 368).—Certainly in a 
diary kept by a western county profes- 
sional man, otherwise full of abbreviations, 
an entry of the date June 29, 1834 (a 
Sunday), records a visit to the ‘‘ Zoological 
Gardens,’ the title being written at full 
length. K. S. 


CHURCHES OF ST. MICHAEL (12 S. viii. 190, 
231, 298, 336).—There are but three churches 
with this dedication in Bedfordshire, namely, 
Farndish, Millbrook, and Shefford. Farndish 
church, a small building chiefly of the 
Early English period, is situated on rising 
ground close to the borders of Northants 
and about two miles from Irchester. 

That at Millbrook occupies a position on 
the high ridge above the village at the edge 
of the greensand hills, upwards of 400 feet 
above sea-level. It is near Ampthill, 
amongst the plantations and game pre- 
serves of the Woburn estate, and commands 
a very picturesque and extensive view 
across the plain of Bedford. 

In contrast with Millbrook, Shefford is 
situated in a valley, close to the little river 


Flitwick, in this-county, derive their names. 
It is also quite near the cross-roads between 
Bedford and Hitchin and Baldock and 
Woburn, which was part of the old coach 
road from Cambridge to Oxford. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Bedford. 


CuLVER HOLE, GOWER (12 S. viii. 370).— 
This was visited by the Cambrian Archeo- 
logical Association last August, and an en- 
graving and many interesting particulars 
are given at p. 339 of the Journal of that 
society. I can lend this to your correspon- 
dent if he so wishes. There are also an 
engraving and some particulars in an 
article entitled ‘A Summer Among the 
Dovecotes’ in The English Illustrated 
Magazine, vol. x., p. 51. 

JosePH BRIDGE. 


There is an account of this structure in 
Bradley’s ‘Glamorgan and Gower,’ London, 
1908, with a sketch drawn from the sea 
showing its general appearance. It seems 
to be a cleft between the cliffs and for about 
70ft. filled in with walls of massive mortared 
masonry, pierced with windows, one arched 
and two circular. The rooms are large, 
and each of the five floors is reached by a 
stone staircase. 

Nothing seems to be known locally of the 
origin of the structure, and the hopelessness 
of access by water and the difficulties by 
land destroy the theory that the place 
was used as a smuggler’s haunt. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Novets AnD Sone-Booxs (12 8. viii. 
369).—I have been able to trace the 
authors of two of the anonymous books 
given, and there is a copy of each of these 
in the British Museum. They are :— 
‘Fatherless Fanny; or, The Young Lady's 

First Entrance into Life: being the memoirs of 

a little mendicant and her benefactors.’ By the 

author of ‘The Old English Baron.’ London, 

1819. 

This is by Clara Reeve (1729-1807). See 

‘D.N.B.’ 

‘Nan Darrell; or, The Gipsy Mother.’ By the 
of Heiress,’ Kc, 3 vols. London, 

This is by Ellen’ Pickering (d. 1843). See 

‘D.N.B.’ ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


I have a copy of ‘ Fatherless Fanny,’ 


_published by J. S. Pratt, dated 1847, 


Flitt, a tributary of the Great Ouse, from which I should be pleased to dispose 


which stream the villages of Flitton and) 


of. It does not give the author. It is a 
small book. L. 


Mudie’s.catalogue of 1917 gives, amongst 
its list of works of fiction, * Isola,’ by Alice 
Mangold Diehl, in one volume. 

CreciL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 
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EPIGRAMMATISTS (12 8. viii. 371).—-. 
Frangois 


(5) Franciscus Remundus 
Rémond, born at Dijon, 1558, died at Mantua, 
Nov. 14, 1631. He completed his studies in 


Italy, received the doctorate in theology at 


Padua, and entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1580. In 1600 he was appointed director 


of studies in the reorganized Academy of. 


Parma, recalled to Bordeaux in 1604 as 
professor of theology, and later went to 
Mantua to teach sacred literature. During 
the siege of Mantua he attended the sick 
in hospital, caught a contagious disease 
from one of the patients, and died of it. 
Fr. Rémond had a reputation as a writer 
of Latin verse (see Colletet, ‘ Discours 
de la Poésie morale,’ pp. 34, 174-175; 
Vavasseur, ‘Traité de l’Epigramme,’ p. 
260). His published works are ‘ Poemata,’ 
Antwerp, 1614, 12mo; Rome, 1618, 12mo ; 
‘Sacrarum elegiarum deliciae,’ Paris, 1648, 
12mo; ‘ Panegyricae orationes, xxx., Pia- 
cenza, 1626, 4to; Lyons, 1627, 12mo. 
Rory FLETCHER. 


(2) According to Zedler’s ‘ Universal Lexi- 
con, Timotheus Polus came from Merse- 
burg, was professor of Poetry in the Gym- 
nasium at Reval, and died on March 2, 
1642, in his forty-third year. The works 
ascribed to him are:—(i.) ‘ Epigrammata, 
Hyporchemata & Anacreontica, &c.’ ; 
(ii.) *‘ Epigrammatica & miscellanea et sacia 
lvrica’; (iii.) ‘Poemata varia utriusque 
linguae’; and, in German, (iv.) “ Theatrum 
opificum, artificum, inventorum, &c.’ 

(3) The same authority says that Georgius 
Thurius was a native of Griechisch Weissen- 
burg (under which disguise the English 
reader is not prepared to recognize Bel- 
grade), studied at Wittenberg under Me- 
janchthon, and is perhaps the same as the 
G. Thurius who translated the Epistles to 
the Galatians and Ephesians out of Greek 
into Hebrew. The ‘ Delitiae Poetarum 
Hungaricorum,’ edited by Johann Philipp 


Pareus (1619), includes, pp. 316-354, Thurius’s | pp 


‘Elegiarum liber unus,’ ‘ Epitaphia Cogna- 
torum & Fautorum,’ and * Epigrammata.’ 
Thurius was an imperial ‘ Poeta laureatus.’ 


(4) Jacobus Roegrius on p. 16 of Abraham | 


Wright’s ‘ Delitiae Delitiarum’ is a ‘‘ fault 
of the press” for Rogerius. The name is 
correctly given in the preliminary ‘“ Cata- 
logus Authorum.” A. J. van der Aa’s 


‘Biographisch Woordenboek der Neder- 
landen’ tells us that Jacobus Roger was 
from Doornyk (=Tournai) and flourished in 


the first half of the sixteenth century. 
He was the author of ‘ Neopaegnia seu 
lusus pueriles,’ Paris, 1539. A few of his 
poems are included in Part III. of the 
Delitiae Poetarum Gallorum,’ edited by 
‘Ranutius Gherus’ (=Janus Gruterus), 1609. 
The epigram on the ignorant rich man 
given there and by Abraham Wright, p. 16, 
is based on a saying attributed to Diogenes 
the Cynic by Diogenes Laertius, vi. 2, 47. 
J. C. Sealiger, in the sixth book of his 
‘ Poetice,’ praises the hendecasyllables? of 
Rogerius, whom he supposes to belong 
to Orleans. 

(5) Franciscus Reroundus :— Francois 
Rémond the Jesuit is probably the best 
known of the five writers. He was 
born at Dijon in 1558, and died (of the 
plague, it is said) at Mantua in 1631. My 
copy of his ‘Carmina & Orationes’ was 
published (‘nova editio’’) at Antwerp in 
1623. The dedication to Louis XIII. when 
Dauphin is dated from Bordeaux, June 24, 
1605. This edition, at any rate, reads 
ruit where Wright, p. 17, line 5, has erit, 
and prints in epigsam, 1. 35, crinis formalur 
as against Wright’s erines formantur. 

Epwakp BENSLyY. 


CATHERINOT: EPpIGRAMMATA (12 S. viii. 
371).—There is a notice and bibliography 
of Nicolas Catherinot in Niceron’s ‘ Mé- 
moires, tome xxx., pp. 191-217. Niceron 
enumerates 118 of his performances, con- 
taining for the most part a very few pages 
apiece. The following entries refer to the 
Epigrammata 

5. ‘Epigrammatum liber primus. Biturigis 
1660,’ in-12, pp. 20. Les Poésies de Catherinot 


sont peu de chose, & ne meritent aucune 
attention. 
6. ‘Ep. lib. secundus. Biturigibus 1660,’ 


in-12, pp. 20. Catherinot ayant trouvé a ce 
second liyre quelques fautes d’impression, écrivit 
pour les corriger la lettre suivante. 
7. ‘Benigno Lectori Nicolaus Catharinus,’ in-12, 
pp. 2. Elle est datée du 6e Aoft 1660. 
8. ‘Ep. lib. tertius. Biturigibus 1660,’ in-12, 
20 


11. ‘ Ep. lib. quartus’ (1661), in-12, pp. 20. 
12. ‘ Ep. lib. quintus,’ in-12, pp. 20. La date 
est du mois d’Octobre 1661. Rien de plus froid 
| & de plus puerile que toutes ces Epigrammes. 
20. ‘ Ep. liber 6, 7, & 8,’ in-4°, pp. 63. 

- David Clément, in his ‘ Bibliothéque 
‘curieuse, tome vi., 1756, pp. 429-449, 
‘swells to 181 items his list of Catherinot’s 
_ publications, if indeed they can be called 
| publications when the author's way of 
bringing them before the notice of the 
‘public was, according to the ‘ Menagiana’ 
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{tome i., p. 181, Amsterdam, 1713) to go. 
along the quays of Paris with a stock of 
his works and dexterously thrust five or’ 
six copies among the old books exposed 
there for sale. This method, we are told, 
he continued till his death, “‘ pour immor- | 
taliser son nom.” According to David’ 
Clément, ‘‘Tous les Ecrits de Nicolas 
Catherinot sont d’une grande rareté.” 
'Epwarp BENSLY. 


The eight books of Latin epigrams 
written by Nicholas Catherinot were pub- 
lished at intervals between 1660 and 1664. 
SLEUTH-HOUND will find the most complete 
catalogue of the works of this inveterate 
scribbler in David Clément’s ‘ Bibliothéque 
curieuse,’ vol. v., where they number 182. 
In the ‘Bibliothéque historique de la 
France,’ vol. iii., 130 works are mentioned. 
A very good summary of his life and works 
and an account of his original method 
to make his writings known to the public 
will be found in Hoefer’s ‘ Nouvelle bio- 
graphie générale’ (1855 edit., vol. ix., 
col. 192-4). Rory FLETCHER. 


REFERENCE WANTED (12 8. viii. 371).— 
The words of Cicero are taken from his 
‘Orator,’ 34, 120. Sir John Sandys suggests 
in his edition that as Cicero was familiar 
with Plato’s ‘Timaeus’ we may possibly | 
have here a reminiscence of the passage 
(228) in which the aged Egyptian priest 
says to Solon, ‘‘ You Greeks are always 
children,’ and, in reply to the philosophe:’s 
question, explains his meaning to be that 
the Greeks are all young in their souls, 
as they have not therein because of old. 
tradition any ancient belief or piece of 
learning hoary with length of years. 

find a pencil-note of mine against 

Cicero’s words: “ef. G. K. C. on insu- 

larity.” What and where is the parallel. 

in Mr. Chesterton’s writings.’ It may have 

been in an article in The Daily News. | 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


Sik Rocer DE CovERLEY Dance (12 
viii. 350).—The answer to SURREY’s ques- 
tion was given by Steele, when he wrote 
of Sir Roger, in the second number of The 
Spectator, ‘‘His Great Grandfather was. 
Inventor of that famous Country-Dance 
which is called after him.” | 

In his ‘Etymological Dictionary of, 
Modern English’ (1921), Prof. Weekley | 
notes that ‘‘ Roger of Coverly ’ was the name | 
of a seventeenth-century tune and dance, | 
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and adds that Fryer associates the name 
with Lancashire and Thoresby with Cal- 
verley in Yorkshire. Epwarp BEnsty. 


Rogpinson Crusor’s Istanp (12 S. viii. 
348).—It is generally admitted that the 
prototype of Robinson Crusoe was Alexander 
Selkirk, who, in consequence of a dispute 
with the captain of the galley in which he 
he was sailing, was put ashore on one of 
the islands of the Juan Fernandez group. 
A question, however, arises as to whether 
Defoe was describing this island when he 
wrote his famous novel, partly perhaps 
because the Juan Fernandez group is 
separated by leagues of unplumbed, salt, 
estranging sea from any other land, and 
therefore it would have heen difficult for 
cannibals to reach it. Defoe was a man 
of wide geographical knowledge and of 
varied interests; he had been to Spain 
and had written on the West Indies when 
he was comparatively young ; in his mature 
years, too, the West Indies must have had 
a sinister interest for him, as he might have 
been sent to the Plantations if his political 
writings had displeased the Government. 
It may well be, then, that he had the West 
Indies in mind when he wrote his “alle- 
gory ” as ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ has been called. 
In this connexion there is a curious note 
in the article on Tabago in Saint-Martin’s 
‘Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie 
universelle ’ (1894) :— 

Cest & Tabago, d’aprés critiques 
récentes, qu’aurait vécu le naufragé qui fournit a 
de Foe le type de Robinson Crusoe. 

Tabago had been before the public in 
William III.’s reign, when a third attempt 
was made to colonize it with Englishmen. 


| But it is perhaps more reasonable to assume 


that Defoe had no particular isle in view, 
that he drew on his imagination and exer- 
cised the poet’s privilege of giving to airy 
nothings ‘a local habitation and a name.” 
T. PERcy ARMSTRONG. 
2, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


Defoe placed Crusoe’s island “near the 
mouth of the Great River Oroonoque ” ; 
but ConsTANT READER need not he too 
hard on the newspaper which alluded to 
Mas-a-Tierra, the main island of the Juan 


_Fernandez group. as “ Robinson Crusoe’s 


Island.’’ Alexander Selkirk, who was left 


on Mas-a-Tierra in September or October, 
1704, and rescued thence Jan. 31, 1709, 
had his history told in two books pub- 
lished in 1712. One was by his rescuer, 
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Captain Woodes Rogers, and was entitled | 


‘Cruising Voyage Round the World.’ The 
other, by Edward Cooke, was called ‘ Voyage 
in the South Sea and Round the World.’ | 
It has been commonly supposed that, 
though Crusoe’s island is not in the least | 
like Mas-a-Tierra, Selkirk’s adventures in 
the latter place inspired Defoe’s master- 
iece, which was published a year after 
ogers’s book went into its second edition. 
JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“ HE WILL NEVER SET THE SIEVE ON FIRE” | 
(12 viii. 331, 378).—On He’ll never set. 
the Thames on fire,” Brewer's ‘ Dictionary | 
of Phrase and Fable’ says :— | 

The popular explanation is that the word Thames | 
is a pun on the word temse, a corn-sieve ; and that 
the parallel French locution He will never set the , 
Seine on fire is a pun on seine, a drag-net ; but 
these solutions are not tenable. There is a Latin | 
saw, Tiberim accendere nequaquam potest, which | 
is probably the fons et origo of other parallel 
sayings. Then, long before our proverb we 
had ‘‘ To set the Rhine on fire ” (Den Rhein an- 
ztinden), 1630, and Er hat den Rhein und das 
Meer angeziindet, 1580. There were numerous 
similar phrases : as ‘‘ He will never set the Liffey 
on fire”; to “set the Trent on fire,” to ‘ set 
the Humber on fire,” &c. Of course it is possible 
to set water on fire, but the scope of the proverb 
lies the other way, and it may take its place 
beside such sayings as “‘ If the sky falls we may 
catch larks.”’ 

Where is the ‘“‘ Latin saw” to be found ? 
What is the precise form of the “ French 
locution’’? I humbly agree with Sr. 
SWITHIN at the last reference, and Brewer, 
but should like more light on the matter. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THe THAMES RuNNING Dry (12 S. viii. 
332, 376).—Toone, ‘Chr. Hist.’ i., pp. 31, 
94, 127, 163, 188, 305, 410, 448, 457, says :— 
_ (1) that in the year 1114 there was a great 

frost in England, so that most of the 
bridges were broken down by it, and the 
Thames was dry for three days ; (2) that in 
1434 there was a ten weeks’ frost and that 
the Thames was frozen below London Bridge 
to Gravesend; (3) that in Dec., 1541, there 
was so great a drought that small rivers were 
dried up, and the Thames was so shallow that 
the salt water flowed above London Bridge ; 
(4) that on June 29, 1550, the Thames 
ebbed and flowed three times in nine hours | 
below the bridge ; (5) that on Sept. 5, 1592, | 
owing to the lowness of the tides and a. 
strong westerly wind the Thames was) 
almost dry; (6) that from the beginning | 
of Dec., 1683, to Feb. 5, 1684, there was 


a very hard frost, ‘insomuch that 
coaches ran upon the Thames from the 
Temple to Westminster in Hillary term, 
an ox was roasted whole, bulls baited, 
and the like”; (7) that on Christmas Day, 
1709, it began to freeze very hard, and the 
frost lasted with small remissions about 
three months, during which the Thames 
was frozen over, and there were all manners 
of diversion on the ice ; (8) similarly in the 
winters of 1715-6 and 1716-7 the Thames 
was frozen over and there was a fair with 
all kinds of diversion held thereon. 

The above facts, if correct, would tend to 
show that the tidal limit in 1434 was between 


'Gravesend and Tilbury, in 1541 and 1550 


at London Bridge, and in 1683 below the 
Temple. 

If that is so, it is quite likely that in 
times of drought the Thames could easily be 
crossed on foot at Brentford, Isleworth, 
and Kingston-on-Thames, not to mention 
places higher up, as late as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


VENETIAN WinpDow (12 S. viii. 347).— 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives quotations for Venetian 
windows,” called also ‘‘ Venetians” for 
shortness. One is :— 

1842, FRANCIS, Dict. Arts, Venetian window, a 

window in three separate apertures, the two side 
ones being narrow, and separated from the centre 
by timber only. 
They were quite capable of putting such 
windows into churches in the seventeenth 
century. Venetian blinds are composed of 
horizontal slats so fixed on strong tapes as 
to admit of various amounts of light and 
air. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ defines 
the so-called Venetian or Palladian window 
as consisting of 
a central light with semicircular arch over, 
carried on an impost consisting of a small en- 
tablature, under which, and enclosing two other 
lights, one on each side, are pilasters. 

It says that the finest example of this 
window is to be seen in the Basilica Palla- 
diana at Vicenza, and goes on :— 

In the library at Venice, Sansovino varied the 
design by substituting columns for the two inner 
pilasters. The Palladian window was introduced 
by Inigo Jones in the centre of the garden front 
at Wilton, by Lord Burlington in the centre of 
the wings of the Royal Academy, and good 
examples exist in Holkham House, Norfolk, by 
Kent, and in Worcester College, Oxford. There 
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do not seem to be any examples in either Germany, | 
France or Spain. 

The Basilica Palladiana at Vicenza was_ 
begun in 1549, but not finished until 1614. 
The Libreria Vecchia at Venice was begun 
in 1536 and finished in 1553. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Book Borrowers (12 S. viii. 208, 253, 
278, 296, 314, 350, 377, 394).—In the 
‘Leech Book of Bald,’ an Anglo-Saxon MS. 
of an early date, now in the British Museum, 
there is a set of Latin verses, quoted, in 
the following English translation, by Mrs. | 
Rohde in her recently published book, ‘A. 
Garden of Herbs,’ which is probably one 
of the earliest of such inscriptions :— | 

Bald is the owner of this book which he 

ordered Cild to write, 

Earnestly I pray here all men, in the name 

of Christ, 

That no treacherous person take this book 

from me, 

Neither by force nor by theft nor by any 

false statement. 

Why ? Because the richest treasure is not 

so dear to me 

As my dear books which the grace of Christ 


attends. 
Cc. ¢. B. 


PicTURES OF COVENT GARDEN (125. viii. 
348)—The Crace Collection in the British 
Museum should be consulted. Several old 
pictures of the Market are reproduced in my 
book, ‘The Romance and History of 
Covent Garden,’ published in 1913. 

REGINALD JACOBS. 


ARCHBISHOP ‘TILLOTSON AND THE 
Last SACRAMENTS (12 8. viii. 331, 373).— 
The fault lies with me. The Cornhill 
writer set down ‘Tenison, which my 
unlucky pen transmuted to Tillotson. ‘ Last 
Sacraments’ may be the slip of something 
or somebody else. Sr. SwITHIn. 


SmatLest Pic or A Lirrer (12 8. viii. 
331, 376).—‘* Reckling”’ is the Lincolnshire 
term for the smallest pig in a litter, one that 
has not a pap from which to suck. Also, 
anything weak or deformed, or, again, the 
youngest in a family. I once heard the 
remark, ‘* He’s a fine lad for a reckling.”’ 

J. | 


Winterton, Lines. | 
In the New Forest, the smallest pig is. 
known as the “ doll.” 


A ‘“wosset” is a! 
small iil-favoured pig. 


(See Glossary of | 


Provincialisms in Wise’s ‘History of the. 
F. Crooks. | 


New Forest.’) 
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‘PERICLES’ ON THE STAGE (12 S. viii. 
361).—This play was presented at the Me- 
morial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, for the 
first time in 1900. It was shown three 
times, on April 24, 25, and 28 in that year, 
by Sir Frank Benson’s company. I fancy 
your correspondent errs in thinking it was 
‘“only revived during the nineteenth 
century.” From old playbills in my collec- 
tion I feel sure it was given by various 
itinerant companies, towards the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. I cannot give dates from memory 
nor have I these bills at hand, but could 
search and ascertain, when time permits. 

W. JaGGaRD, Capt. 


TAVERN Sians: ‘QuiET Woman’ (12 8. 


viii. 170, 236, 276, 335, 354, 375).—This 


sign also occurs at Pershore, about twenty 


_miles from here. A variant is the ‘ Good 


Woman.’ In each case the pictorial sign 
represents a headless female, bearing her 
head in her hands. (See Larwood and 
Hotten, ‘ History of Signboards,’ 1866, p. 
454, for supposed source of the picture.) 
This ‘‘ Epiccene” sign appears to be a 


‘favourite with oilmen, with satiric reference 


to the Foolish Virgins, lacking oil when the 
Bridegroom arrived. ‘Where is your 
head” ? is a common query put to forget- 
ful folk. 

The sign is common on the Continent. 
At Widford near Chelmsford is (or was, 
some years ago) a curious example of it. 
On the obverse, a half-length portrait of 
King Henry VIII. On reverse, a headless 
woman, over the legend, Forte bonne. This 
led to popular belief that the woman was 
Anne Boleyn, though probably it repre- 
sented the King’s arms and Good woman. 

W. JAGGARD, Capt. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


Cycling through the Midlands many 
years ago I came across a_public-house 
with this sign in one of the Wheatleys in 
Nottinghamshire (North Wheatley, I believe) 
and was reminded, of course, of the inn in 
Mr. Hardy’s novel, ‘The Return of the 
Native.’ Bs 


**MAGDALEN”’ oR ‘‘ MAWDLEN” (12 S. 
viii. 366).—Thomas Audley was Lord Chan- 
cellor to King Henry VIII. It was he who 
tooled for the King in the matter of the 
Boleyn divorce, and who was the great 
opponent of Sir Thomas More. He re- 
founded Buckingham College, Cambridge ; 
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and (if one may believe the cynical Parker)' ‘ Four-Borrte Men” (12 S. viii. 310, 
did so that, shorn of two letters, the college | 357).—I should have said that neither four- 


would then adopt his own name :— 
M—Audley—N. 


His wife’s name was Elizabeth. Two of 
his brothers-in-law were Henry Duke 
of Suffolk, father of Lady Jane Grey; 


nor two- but three-bottle men was the com. 
-moner label, or libel. Does not Sir Walter 
| Scott make the King allude to the elder 
| Peveril as a ‘‘three-bottle baronet” ? 
|The size of port-wine bottles has been re- 


and Lord Thomas Grey. Both were ulti- ferred to. I have in my cellar, otherwise 
mately beheaded on Tower Hill. Their °™pty, a variety of old bottles, some with 
mother was Margaret ‘“ Marchioness of %¢8 bearing “ Wm. Jackson, 1774,” others 
Dorsett,” who was the godmother of Queen | Lincoln College,” apparently about the 


Elizabeth. Margaret was born a Wotton. 


LANCASHIRE SETTLERS IN AMERICA (12 S. 
viii. 227, 375).—Availing myself of Mr. 
Ray SANBORN’S suggestion in the last para- 
graph of his reply at the second reference, 
may I call his attention to the entries in vol. 
ii. of Savage’s ‘Genealogical History of 
New England’ of the names “ Hobart, 
Hubberd, Hulbert and sometimes Hulburd.” 
From a letter sent me by the postal authori- 


ties for identification some years ago, I 
gather that there still exist in America) 


members of a family preserving the last- 
named variant of the name of Hubert— 
the original form. 

From his surprise at the same people 
spelling their names in these different ways, 
Savage does not appear to have known 
that the ‘“‘1” in these names is liquid, or 
rather mute (as in Holborn, Folkestone, 


Alnwick—as silent as in “salmon”’), and my 


same date, others with long necks and 
probably older. Is there any public collec- 
tion of such glass in which these specimens 
, would find a permanent home ? aie 


Frre Pictures (12 8. viii. 370).—H.M.S. 
Bombay, screw, wood, line of battle ship, 
67 guns, Captain C. A. Campbell, was de- 
stroyed by fire off Monte Video on Dec. 14, 
1864. Ninty-seven officers and men perished, 
of whom 34 belonged to the Marines. 

J. H. Lieut.-Col. 


H.M.S. Bombay was burnt off Flores 
Island, near Monte Video; 91 lives lost; 
Dec. 14, 1864. Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of 
Dates’ (see ‘ Wrecks ’). D. K. T. 


‘The King’s Ships,’ vol. i., states that the 
Bombay belonged to the Hon. E. India 
Company, and was built in 1747. It was 
burned off Monte Video in 1864. 
R. 8. PENGELLY. 


point of curiosity, which I hope to be. 


able to satisfy through Mr. Ray SANBORN’S| 


courtesy and the ever-widening circula- 
tion of ‘N. & Q.,’ is whether any old-estab- 
lished Hulburds still remain in New England, 
and if so whether they preserve the original 
pronunciation as in 1635 and in the pre- 
ceding centuries. PEeRcy HULBURD. 


Henry BELL OF PorRTINGTON (12 S. viii. 
371).—Henry Bell’s sister’ married my 
own grandfather, and a tombstone exists 
in Eastrington churchyard giving the names 
of their twelve children, of whom my father 
was the seventh. Being myself the youngest 
of his family I cannot speak of personal 
knowledge, but from talk heard and trea- 
sured by me in youth I gathered that the 
Henry Bell of Portington was a friend of 
John Wesley, and, though himself remain- 
ing a Churchman, was always kind and 
hospitable to the Methodist local preachers 
who came to visit his neighbourhood. 
He and his brother-in-law (my grandfather) 
died in the same year. SURREY. 


JosepH Austin, Actor, 1735-1821 (12 
_S. viii. 347).—Oxberry’s ‘ Dramatic Chrono- 
logy up to 1849’ gives 1740 as the year 
of Austin’s birth, and his last appearance 
‘in the character of Bertram in ‘The 
Spanish Friar’; date of death, March 31, 
1821. The ‘Thespian Dictionary,’ 180?, 
incidentally mentions Austin in its notice 
of Joseph Munden, as, with his partner 
Whitlock, being a party to the sale 
to Munden of their ‘concerns in the 
theatres of Newcastle, Lancaster, Preston, 
Warrington, and Chester,’ and retirement 
of Austin thereon. W. B.H 


THe YEAR’s RounpD OF CHILDREN’S 
Games (12 S. viii. 309, 355).—In ‘ Memoirs 
of an Oxford Scholar,’ 1756, the author 
writes :—‘‘ My Amusements were boyish, 
playing at Taw, whipping of Tops, and all 
the Train of Plays which succeed each 
other through the various seasons of the 
ear.” A. H. W. FynMore. 

Arundel. 
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Mary BeEwnson, alias Maria THERESA 
PurpPokr (12 S. viii. 370).—There is a fairly 
full account of this notorious criminal anil 
her many enormities in ‘Chronicles of 
Crime,’ by Camden Pelham (vol. i. p. 358). 
The book was republished by Reeves and 
Turner, 196, Strand, in 1886, and is, I fancy, 
now out of print and scarce. It is ad- 
mirably illustrated by “Phiz” and is 
probably the best and most complete record 
of criminal trials down to 1840 that has 
ever been compiled. 

Mayccck. 


Full particulars of this case are given in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. lxvi., p. 347, 
and vol. lxvii., p. 1122. The criminal is re- 
ferred to in the same magazine for 1818, vol. ii., 
p. 644, where it is stated that “‘ she was once 


connected with a respectable family in the 


sister island.” This may mean that she 
was wife of a Mr. Phepoe (as the correct 
spelling was). If so, I should like to know 
whether her husband was one of the family 
mentioned below, which once occupied 
a prominent position in Dublin. She does 
not appear to be a relation to do them 
credit ! 

Richard Phepoe, of Dublin, Esq., married 
at St. Paul’s, Dublin, Dec. 7, 1733, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Richard Walker, of 
Dublin, and by her, who died March, 1762, 
had at his death, March 16 or 17, 1777, 
with other children, who died young, and 
were buried in Alderman William Walker’s 
ground at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, three 
daughters (Elizabeth, wife, first, of Arthur 
Langford Carter, son of the Rev. Oliver 
Carter, Rector of Knockmark, Co. Meath, 
and, second, of Henry Clarke ; Rose, wife of 
Adam Nixon, of Creeny, Co. Cavan, Cornet, 
13th i Dragoons, son of the Rev. 
Andrew Nixon, of Nixon Lodge, Co. Cavan ; 
and Jane, wife of William George Dowley 
Hearn, son of the Ven. Daniel Hearn, 
Archdeacon of Cashel), and a son, John 
Phepoe, of Dublin, -» married June, 
1770, Jane, daughter of Thomas Taylor, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, 1751, by Anne, 
daughter of Michael Beresford, son of Sir 
Tristram Beresford, Bart., and had issue. 

H. B. Swanzy. 

The Vicarage, Newry, Co. Down. 


; An account of this woman and her crimes 
is in ‘The Chronicles of Crime; or, New 
Newgate Calendar,’ by Camden Pelham. 
Two vols., 1841. Reprinted 1891. 

W. B. H. 


Rotes on Books. 


The Tower of London. By Walter George Bell. 

(John Lane. 6s. net.) 
Mr. BELL’s many readers will certainly thank 
him for this aes but charming and well- 
imagined book. No doubt he is justified in 
reproaching Londoners with their general igno- 
rance of the Tower. Yet this book—which is as 
good for its purpose as it well could be—itself 
goes some way to i pgm the neglect. Few 
buildings in the world are involved in such 
majestic and such unrelieved gloom. The Castle 
of St. Angelo, which Mr. Bell will have to be its 
only rival, has its legend and a history in which 
splendid vicissitudes are mingled with terror, 
and pious associations with deeds of darkness. 
The Tower of London, built to confront extremes 
of danger, has never even known assault. It 
has held martyrs, but martyrs who died for causes 
which now ring very faintly in the ears of the 
average Londoner, however precious their wit- 
ness still is to those who understand. Cruelty, 
|and the miscarrying of plots and treasons; the 
| unhappiness, extreme and pitiable, of second- 
|rate persons who over-reached themselves, and 
| for whom admiration is hardly possible, make 
/up most of the human history of which this 
sombre inviolate fortress is the background. All 
| the more tragic for that, no doubt, and with all 
| the more poignant an appeal to the imagination. 
Then there is that unrivalled length of centuries 
behind it, frowning down the pretensions of other 
State prisons. But, whether we look on its 
history or on the thickness and shape of its walls 
and its plan as a fortress, it needs a trained 
imagination to perceive its claims: and the more 
those claims are felt the more, it must be con- 
fessed, does the melancholy of the Tower increase 
upon the mind. This is pleasing to many, but 
still, perhaps, only to a minority. 

However, this book of Mr. Bell’s ought to incite 
a multitude of readers to repair their carelessness. 
These chapters, he tells us, were written originally 
for The Daily Telegraph, and not for any further 
purpose than to awaken an interest in a possession 
so greatly neglected. They contain little or 
nothing that a student of London will not have 
come across before. Even the student, though, 
fo? be glad of the vivid and detailed description, 
authoritatively given, of the nightly ceremony 
of the salute of the King’s keys. The present 
writer was grateful also for a note on the nine- 
teenth-century history of the Norman Chapel 
in the Keep. It appears that upon the removal 
of the public documents thence to the Record 
Office there was a proposal to convert this into 
a military tailor’s warehouse ; and it was upon the 
Prince Consort’s protest that Queen Victoria 
ordered that it should be restored to religious use. 

Mr. Bell gives us a facsimile of a card, dated 
April 1, 1856, to admit the bearer to view ‘“ the 
annual ceremony of the Washing of the Lions.” 
He does not say how often this joke was perpe- 
trated at the expense of guileless visitors from 
the country. 

The early history of the Tower is skilfully 
touched in, the history of persons i 


a 
happy proportion to the description of the build- 
ings. Th Westminster monks are mentioned 


ose 
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who were imprisoned in the Tower by Edward 
I. on a charge of robbing the Royal Treasury 
at Westminster Abbey. Was it not the Abbot 
himself and nearly the whole convent who were 
for a short time confined in the Tower? The 
substitution of large windows for the original 
Norman slits in the Keep has often been re- 
gretted. Mr. “Bell quotes Sir George Young- 
husband’s statement that a plan dated 1721 exists 
in the Office of Works which still shows the old 
windows, and thereby takes off some of the 
likelihood of Sir Christopher Wren’s being respon- 
sible for the alteration. Wooden staves fitted 
with iron rings and knobs, used by our men in 
the Great War in trench forays, have been laid 
beside the maces in the armouries of the Keep. 

Mr. Bell dwells at length on More—the ever 
memorable farewell between him and his daughter 
near the portcullis of the Bloody Tower ; and on the 
last hours of Fisher, sleeping soundly two of the last 
four hours of life. He is extraordinarily kind to 
Anne Boleyn; and brings out strongly the pathos of 
the few square feet of ground—18ft. x 12ft.—before 
the altar of St. Peter ad Vincula. Certainly a 
strangly mingled company reposes there; but as 
@ man on whom a curse rested, however other- 
wise unworthy, thereby gained dignity, so even 
poorer and meaner characters seem to acquire a 
certain grace and awefulness when gathered into 
the dark shadow of the Tower. It is part of 
the success of Mr. Bell’s book that he brings 
this home to one afresh. 


Norwich Castle. By Walter Rye. 

As our author remarks in his preface, Norwich 
Castle has received but little serious attention 
from historians. A want of trustworthy material 
largely accounts for this neglect. But with the 
publication of the Calendars of Public Records 
the situation has been changed, and Mr. Rye, 
whose qualifications for the task are well known 
to every antiquary, has here begun to take stock 
of, and draw conclusions from, the new matter 
accumulated. 

He sums up in his first chapter the old histories 
of the Castle. The oldest mentions of it assign 
its building to the Conqueror: somewhat later 
it was attributed to William Rufus. From the 
sixteenth century onwards accounts for which 
the authority is unknown refer its foundation 
to Saxon times or even farther back. Till the 
middle of the nineteenth century the building 
was stoutly declared to be Saxon, but since then 
the Nofman origin has found favour again, and 
the Keep is now generally supposed to have been 
erected in the early twelfth century. 

In connexion with its origin we have the interest- 
ing question of the service of the Castle guard. Mr. 
Rye—though he has the formidable authority 
of Dr. Round against him—is inclined to think 
that lands belonging to churches and monasteries 
were, as a rule, held only on defensive services ; 
and he certainly maintains his contention well. 
A further interesting point on which he brings 
evidence forward is the commutation of garri- 
son duties for money payment. 

The erection of the Castle Mound presents 
two main points of interest: its date and the 


place whence material was drawn. Mr. Rye 
would agree to the Mound being assigned to 
Saxon or Danish times, and would on the whole 


prefer to suppose it made of earth brought down 
from higher ground (spur of high land at Ber) 
rather than carted up from the excavation of the 
moat. 

In chapter iv., on the bridge and the moat, 
Mr. Rye is able to bring forward evidence from 
the Pipe Roll in support of the twelfth-century 
date of the Keep and the bridge. On the ques- 
tion of a wet versus a dry moat he holds that the 
moat was filled with water, and that land water 
from the neighbouring higher levels to the south 
and south-east would have sufficed for the 
purpose. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those 
on the fabric and repairs to the Castle and on the. 
Governors, where Mr. Rye brings forward much 
material gathered from the original sources in’ 
which he has been delving and new to students. 
From the Patent and Close Rolls may be drawn 
the names of numerous prisoners committed 
to the castle, and Mr. Rye supplies notes of about 
a score of them imprisoned between 1206 and 


349. 

In the following chapter, as also in an article, 
reprinted as Appendix from The Essex County 
Standard, on Eudo Dapifer and the Chronicle 
of St. John’s Abbey, Colchester, Mr. Rye brings 
forward a number of considerations by way 
of correcting statements in the work of 
the late Prof. Freeman and Dr. Round. 
Mr. Rye is a vigorous defender of the accuracy 
and value of the Chronicle and, without entering 
into a dispute which would lead far beyond 
the space available for this notice, we may say 
that, all allowance being made for the personal 
equation, his case is pretty strong. 


John Dryden and a British Academy. By Prof. 
O. F. Emerson. (Humphrey Milford. For the 
British Academy. 1s. 6d. net.) 

DRrYDEN’s interest in the foundation of an Academy 
they have in France’ has not left traces 
which amount to very much. Evelyn’s “ indi- 
gested thoughts” make a far more considerable 
contribution to the enterprise. A sentence in 
the ‘ Dedication’ to ‘The Rival Ladies *; an 
argument in the ‘ Dedication’ of ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida,’ and two further allusions virtually 
comprise it all. Yet it is worth setting these 
out, giving their occasions and concomitants and 
tracing what a mind of such a quality, and 80 
good a master of English, held about the English 
of his day and its capabilities. Prof. Emerson 
has done this very well, and his work carries in 
our eyes some heightening of interest from its 
transatlantic origin. 
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a guarantee of good faith. 
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